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Prayer. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  Father, 
the  guide  of  faithful  souls,  do  Thou 
preside  over  this  company  assembled 
in  Thy  name  to  worship  Thee,  and  to 
seek  Thy  truth.  Be  to  each  of  us  a 
teacher  of  quietness,  that  we  may  be 
still  and  know  that  Thou  art  God  our 
Father — dearest  of  all  Friends,  near- 
est of  all  Companions,  wisest  of  all 
Mentors.  Incline  our  hearts  unto 
Thee,  that  all  our  thoughts  and  words 
and  deeds  may  answer  to  the  call  of 
Thy  will,  and  follow  whither  it  shall 
lead. 

What  a gift,  what  a power  hast 
Thou  placed  in  our  hands  in  bestow- 
ing upon  us  the  privilege  of  prayer, 
whereby  our  souls  ascend  from  the 
troubled  earth  to  the  untroubled 
heavens.  Age  after  age  the  living 
have  sought  Thee,  and  found  that  of 
Thy  goodness  and  mercy  there  is  no 
end — found  Thee  ready  to  hear,  able 
to  help,  eager  to  heal.  Our  fathers 
in  their  pilgrimage  here  walked  in 
Thy  light,  and  rested  in  Thy  faith- 
fulness; and  to  their  sons  Thou  are 
the  cloud  by  day,  the  fire  by  night. 
What  words  have  we  to  thank  Thee 
for  the  joy  of  the  guided  life,  and  the 
window  of  prayer  opening  toward 
Thy  holy  city! 

Thou  hast  appointed  us  to  pray, 
and  hast  ordained  that  Thou  should- 
st  be  inquired  of,  yet  Thou  hast  nev- 
er left  us  to  ourselves  in  prayer. 
Every  true  and  tender  prayer  has 
been  of  Thy  inbreathing,  not  ours, 
and  with  every  holy  desire  that  has 
found  voice  in  our  hearts  Thou  hast 
had  more  to  do  than  we.  Lord,  we 
thank  Thee  for  those  times  when 
Thou  didst  gloriously  answer  our  pe- 
titions — those  blessed  times  when  a 
voice  of  gentle  stillness  spoke  out  of 
the  thick  cloud  and  a light  shone  on 
our  path.  We  thank  Thee,  also,  for 
those  other  times  when  our  requests 
were  denied  or  long  delayed;  when 
nO'  light  shone  and  no  voice  was 
heard. 


Too  little  have  we  sought  Thee,  O 
Thou  Father  of  our  spirits,  and  too 
often  in  the  wrong  way.  Too  long 
have  we  struggled  and  stumbled 
along  when  Thou  hast  ever  been  near 
us,  a light  for  our  darkness,  a balm 
for  our  sorrow,  a fountain  for  our 
cleansing,  a path  out  of  our  perplex- 
ity. Abba,  Father,  forgive  our  blind- 
ness and  neglect,  and  give  us  hearts 
of  prayer.  Create  in  us  the  virtues 
whereby  Thou  art  known,  that, 
trampling  down  all  evil  lusts,  all  vain 
ambitions,  we  may  live  the  life  of  the 
spirit. 

Not  of  our  worthiness,  but  of  Thy 
tender  mercy,  hear  our  prayer,  and 
answer  it  as  may  be  best  for  the 
health  of  our  souls.  And  unto  Him 
who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abund- 
antly, above  all  that  we  ask  or  think, 
according  to  the  power  that  worketh 
in  us,  be  honor  and  glory  forever. 
In  His  name,  Amen. 

Sermon. 

“Before  they  call,  I wili 

answer.” — Isaiah  65:24. 

One  of  the  poems  of  Walt  Whit- 
man has  for  its  title  “The  Song  of 
the  Answerer.”  It  is  a portrayal  of 
the  mission  of  the  poet  as  one  who 
interprets  the  dim  visions  and  dumb 
aspirations  of  humanity — those  vague, 
sweet  longings  which  well  up  in  ev- 
ery human  heart,  but  which  so  few 
can  ever  express.  He  is  thus  an 
Answerer  for  a voiceless  host,  a 
priest  and  prophet  of  the  soul  who 
utters  for  us  that  for  which  we  have 
no  words. 

How  suggestive  is  this  title  when 
applied  to  the  eternal  Answerer  of 
human  hearts,  whose  attitude  toward 
man  is  that  of  responsiveness.  No 
other  name  better  describes  the 
Father  of  men  whose  ear  is  ever 
open  to  our  prayer,  and  who  stands 
ready  to  help,  ready  to  save.  All 
through  the  Bible,  like  an  echoing 
refrain,  runs  the  truth  of  the  willing- 
ness, the  eagerness  of  God  to  hear, 
and  to  heal.  With  every  art  of  ap- 


peal  that  wise  old  book  urges  us  to 
pray,  assuring  us  that  God  responds 
to  all  alike,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, and  without  stint.  Nor  has  any 
fact  ever  been  better  attested  in  the 
life  of  our  troubled  race. 

We  live  in  a responsive  world.  Let 
a man  put  himself  in  right  relation 
with  its  mighty  forces  and  he  will 
find  that  they  hasten  to  serve  his 
need.  If  he  puts  his  turbine  in  the 
river  the  waters  will  turn  his  wheel; 
if  he  hoists  his  sail  the  answering 
winds  will  waft  him  onward;  if  he 
sows  his  seed,  the  sunshine  and 
showers  will  labor  for  the  harvest. 
Nature  is  thus  our  servant,  the  one 
of  whom  we  are  always  sure.  She 
works  with  all  her  power  for  any 
one  who  stirs  himself  to  lay  hold  of 
her  forces  and  obey  her  laws.  When 
we  are  responsive,  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fight  for  us,  and  all  the  vast 
universe  toils  to  make  our  dreams 
come  to  pass. 

Not  less  true  is  it  in  our  quest  of 
truth,  beauty  and  the  moral  ideal. 
When  Huxley  said  that  a man  of  sci- 
ence must  free  himself  of  vanity  and 
impurity  and  sit  down  before  nature, 
as  a little  child,  and  listen  to  her 
story,  he  described  the  prayer  of  an 
honest  mind  for  truth.  Such  an  at- 
titude, at  once  earnest  and  sincere, 
is  essentially  religious,  and  its  pray- 
er is  answered.  So  Wordsworth 
brooded  among  the  lakes  and  hills 
until  the  Spirit  of  nature,  hearing 
the  prayer  of  a pure  mind,  dropped 
her  veil  and  told  him  her  secrets. 
Truth  comes  to  us  only  when  we  are 
true  and  worthy  to  receive  it.  She 
is  coy  of  her  favors  until  we  show 
ourselves  to  be  sincere,  nor  does  she 
crown  her  knights  by  proxy. 

There  is  my  friend  Sylvester,  an 
artist  and  a poet,  who  for  twenty 
years  has  loved  the  Father  of  Wat- 
ers, musing  on  its  banks  on  still  days 
and  lovely  nights.  At  last  the  King 
of  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  finding  him 
to  be  worthy  of  its  trust,  revealed 
to  him  a “beauty  beyond  the  power 
of  palette  or  of  pen.”  He  saw  its 
lights  and  shadows,  the  living  green 
of  the  rustling  woods  and  the  glint  of 
winding  waters — the  far  away  wist- 
fulness of  twilight,  and  the  thoughts 
and  things  he  had  longed  to  know. 
And  now  he  has  told  us,  in  picture 
and  poem,  what  “The  Great  River” 
whispered  to  him  in  answer  to  his 
prayer.  He  found  it  responsive,  and 
there  is  something  hauntingly  beauti- 
ful in  his  story,  in  color  and  song  — 
glimpses  of  long  vistas,  echoes  of  sil- 
very tones  in  the  swaying  pine-tops. 

“The  wind  goes  down  the  valley. 
And  over  the  mountain  leaps. 

But  my  heart,  my  heart,  forever 
The  song  of  the  pine  tree  keeps.” 


So  it  is  in  our  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness.  Prayer  is  not 
the  triumph  of  man  over  God,  but 
the  victory  of  man  over  himself.  It 
does  not  make  God  willing,  it  makes 
man  ready  of  heart  for  what  is  al- 
ready given.  In  a book  of  essays  en- 
titled, appropriately,  “The  Man  of 
Today,”  George  Merriam  has  a study 
of  prayers  and  their  answers,  written 
in  reply  to  a woman  who  said  that 
she  had  been  praying  for  a long  time 
and  nothing  had  come  of  it.  He  tells 
her  that  “to  work  is  to  pray,”  using 
the  old  Latin  saying,  and  that  is  true 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does  not 
go  very  far.  It  all  depends  on  how 
we  work  and  in  what  spirit.  The 
other  Latin  saying,  “to  pray  well 
is  to  work  well,”  also  is  true,  though 
the  man  of  today  is  hardly  aware  of 
it. 

Of  course,  there  is  a sense  in  which 
the  curling  smoke  of  a factory  may 
be  the  incense  of  prayer.  Millions  of 
our  fellow  men  are  doing  the  hard 
work  of  the  world.  They  tumble  out 
of  the  cradle  into  the  workshops; 
they  tumble  out  of  the  workshops  in- 
to the  grave;  and  their  life  is  a ser- 
vice of  their  kind.  It  has  value  for 
God.  In  the  stern  process  whereby 
they  help  their  fellow  men  to  live 
they  are  serving  God,  albeit  unwit- 
tingly, and  it  may  be  bitterly  and 
sullenly.  Yet  their  labor  is,  in  one 
aspect,  a kind  of  vast,  dumb,  unre- 
mitting prayer  which,  if  it  found  a 
voice,  might  not  fit  in  with  the  Sab- 
bath anthem.  But  the  work  that  is 
worship  is  a conscious  linking  of  our 
lives  with  the  will  of  an  eternal 
Worker,  a task  done  for  Him  and  in 
His  spirit.  To  sweep  a room,  to  dig 
a ditch,  to  drive  a cart,  to  write  a 
sermon  as  for  His  will,  is  to  make  la- 
bor an  act  of  worship.  With  this  spirit 
hard  tasks,  which  would  otherwise  be 
dull  drudgery,  respond  to  a faithful 
stroke  and  become  a joy. 

But  if  ever  we  are  to  attain  to  such 
a beatitude,  it  must  be  by  praying 
well  that  we  may  work  well — prayer 
putting  us  in  good  heart  for  work, 
and  work  making  us  ready  to  receive 
an  answer  to  our  prayer.  It  behooves 
us,  then,  to  study  the  principles  of 
prayer,  if  so  that  we  may  make  our 
spirits  responsive  to  the  Divine  Spirit; 
for  in  prayer,  as  in  all  things  else, 
there  are  laws  which  we  must  learn 
and  obey.  Prayer  is,  first  of  all,  an 
act  of  the  soul  by  which  we  come  into 
conscious  contact  with  our  eternal 
Father.  Petition  is  not  the  root  of 
prayer.  When  we  truly  pray,  we  come 
to  God  not  to  ask  for  anything,  but  to 
ask  for  Himself.  The  word  for  prayer 
most  often  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  indicate  petition;  it 
means,  literally,  a wish  directed  God- 
ward.  There  is  no  better  and  truer 


idea  of  prayer  than  that  which  you 
may  remember  in  the  life  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  where,  we  are  told, 
he  would  often  spend  hours  upon  his 
knees  simply  saying  at  intervals  the 
word  God,  God;  asking  nothing.  Just 
because  God  is  love,  and  knows  all, 
and  is  ready  to  give  the  best,  we 
want  to  come  to  Him.  It  is  fellow- 
ship, not  favors,  that  we  need  most 
of  all. 

In  the  second  place,  prayer  is  an 
act  of  the  soul  by  which  God  comes 
into  contact  with  us.  This  may  seem 
to  be  a distinction  without  a differ- 
ence, but  it  is  not.  It  may  be  said 
that  God  who  is  everywhere  and  all- 
powerful  can  come  into  contact  with 
His  creatures  when  He  likes,  and  as 
He  will.  That  is  true.  In  Him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  existence, 
but  He  does  not  deal  with  the  soul  of 
man  as  He  does  with  inert  objects. 
He  does  not,  and  perhaps  if  we  knew 
all  we  should  say  He  cannot,  come 
into  contact  with  the  soul  unless  the 
soul  lets  Him.  At  any  rate,  as  St. 
Francis  said,  God  is  always  courteous, 
and  does  not  invade  the  privacy  of 
the  human  soul.  Nor  can  he  do  much 
for  a soul  that  does  not  open  the 
door  and  ask  Him  to  come  in.  It  is 
a shut  soul;  a barred  door;  and  He 
will  not  break  it  down.  He  who  prays 
opens  the  door  to  admit  the  most  gra- 
cious of  all  guests,  the  wisest  of  all 
friends,  and  there  is  no  better  way 
to  begin  a day. 

Then  there  is  a third  great  law  of 
prayer  which,  though  we  do  not  yet 
know  its  workings,  is  one  of  the  holi- 
est facts  of  life.  In  the  act  of  prayer 
we  discover  not  only  the  depths  of  our 
own  souls,  but  the  solidarity  and  fel- 
lowship of  all  souls — discover  a realm 
in  which  there  is  no  space,  no  dis- 
tance, and  in  which  we  may  touch  and 
help  other  souls  afar.  As  in  wireless 
telegraphy,  by  running  up  or  down 
the  scale  we  touch  other  instruments 
at  varying  levels,  and  send  and  receive 
messages,  so,  in  a more  subtle  and 
mysterious  way,  it  is  in  the  life  of 
the  soul.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  great 
discoveries  here.  As  science  becomes 
more  refined,  men  are  coming  to  feel 
that  prayer  is  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  mighty  forces  of  life.  Selfish 
prayer  sinks  into  insignificance  beside 
the  acquiring  of  such  a power  of  ex- 
tending spiritual  aid  to  those  in  need. 
But  this  fact  was  known  and  used 
ages  long  ago  by  hosts  of  devout  men. 
Of  what  avail  will  it  be  to  us  if,  while 
verifying  it  as  a fact,  we  lose  the 
faith  to  use  it? 

Often  we  hear  men  speak  about  the 
spirit  of  prayer  as  being  enough.  Yes, 
it  is  enough;  but  how  are  we  to  have 
and  keep  the  spirit  of  prayer  save 
as  we  have  and  keep  the  spirit  of 
music,  the  spirit  of  science,  or  the 


spirit  of  anything  else,  by  diligently 
practicing  the  art  of  prayer?  Those 
who  may  be  said  to  have  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  and  who  pray  without  ceas- 
ing are  not  those  who  slight  the  habit 
of  the  daily  talk.  They  are  those 
who  pray  in  the  morning  and  at  even- 
tide, and  often  between,  and  know 
it  to  be  the  wisest,  as  it  should  be 
most  joyous,  of  all  habits.  Most  of 
us,  perhaps,  hold  to  the  worth  of 
prayer  in  theory,  but  we  neglect  the 
actual  act.  Here  lies  one  secret  of 
the  pitiful  penury  of  faith  in  our  day, 
our  dearth  of  vision,  and  much  of 
our  nervous  fret,  worry  and  fear. 
Listen  to  these  words  written  in  a 
letter  by  a strong  man,  a lawyer  and  a 
banker: 

“I  used  to  pray  night  and  morning, 
as  my  mother  taught  me  to  do, 
though,  looking  back,  I think  there 
was,  perhaps,  more  of  habit  than  of 
prayer  in  it.  After  a while  I dropped 
the  habit.  Now  my  prayer  ascends 
only  when  I feel  moved  to  communion 
(alas!  too  seldom),  sometimes  amid 
the  crowd  of  workers  on  the  street, 
sometimes  upon  a country  road  alone. 
My  name  is  no  longer  on  a church 
roll,  but  I have  an  earnest  desire  that 
the  spiritual  in  me  may  evolve  into 
greater  harmony  with  Christ.  Yet  I 
feel  my  life  to  be  far  too  much  en- 
slaved by  routine,  and  my  influence 
for  the  betterment  of  things  practic- 
ally nil.  This,  when  I reflect,  makes 
me  dissatisfied.  I know  that  my  life 
lacks  proportion,  and  that  the  poverty 
of  soul  of  which  I am  aware  is  due 
to  neglect.” 

How  many  men  here,  if  they  spoke 
as  they  feel,  would  have  to  admit  that 
they  are  in  much  the  same  case. 
When  this  banker  feels  a like  need  in 
other  matters  he  does  not  stop  with  a 
mere  wish  or  an  occasional  vagrant 
desire.  Not  at  all.  He  masters  the 
ways  and  means  whereby  what  he  de- 
sires may  be  obtained,  leaving 
nothing  undone  to  get  it.  Yet  in 
the  highest  concerns  of  life,  involving 
his  wealth  of  soul,  his  peace  of  mind, 
and  his  influence  for  good,  he  leaves 
all  to  chance.  He  knows  this  to  be 
unwise,  and  yet  he  goes  on  doing  it 
day  in  and  day  out.  Because  this  is 
true  of  so  many,  let  me  urge  upon 
you  three  suggestions  which  have 
been  of  help  to  me,  and  which  you 
may  use,  perhaps,  to  your  profit.  They 
may  seem  rudimentary,  but  we  have 
so  long  neglected  the  art  of  prayer 
that  we  need  to  begin  anew  and 
learn  it.  William  Law  is  a wise 
teacher: 

“If  you  were  to  reserve  a place  for 
devotion,  and  not  allow  yourself  to  do 
anything  common  in  it;  if  you  were 
never  there  yourself,  but  in  times  of 
prayer;  if  any  little  room,  or,  if  that 
cannot  be,  any  part  of  a room  was 


thus  used,  this  kind  of  consecration 
of  it,  as  a place  holy  unto  God,  would 
dispose  your  mind  to  such  tempers  as 
would  very  much  assist  you.  For  by 
having  a place  thus  sacred  in  your 
room,  it  would  in  some  measure  re- 
semble a chapel  or  house  of  God. 
This  would  dispose  you  to  be  always 
in  the  spirit  of  religion  when  you  were 
there;  and  fill  you  with  wise  and  holy 
thoughts  when  you  were  by  yourself. 
Your  own  apartment  would  raise  in 
your  mind  such  sentiments  as  you 
have  when  you  stand  near  an  altar; 
and  you  would  not  think  of  doing  any- 
thing foolish  near  the  place,  which  is 
the  place  of  holy  intercourse  with 
God.” 

Perhaps  it  is  going  too  far  to  say, 
as  Horace  Bushnell  once  said,  that 
when  men  cease  to  kneel  they  cease 
to  pray.  None  the  less  there  was 
some  truth  in  the  remark.  Every  man 
knows  how  closely  bodily  acts  and 
postures  are  allied  to  states  of  mind, 
and  it  is  by  this  fact  that  the  simple 
act  of  kneeling  induces  or  assists 
the  mood  of  worship.  Places,  too, 
have  their  influence.  Hence  the  tem- 
ple, set  apart  and  made  holy  to 
thoughts  of  God,  and  life,  and  the 
strange  soul  that  dwells  in  clay.  But 
William  Law  asks  us  to  set  apart  a 
room  or  a corner  of  a room,  as  a 
sacred  place,  if  so  be  that  we  may 
learn  to  know  the  God  who  lives  on 
our  street.  If  nothing  else,  spend  a 
few  moments  in  silence  at  the  opening 
of  the  day  and  you  will  find  that  it 
clears  the  mind,  softens  the  heart, 
and  makes  the  burden  lighter. 

Again,  there  is  a way  of  thinking 
about  everything,  no  matter  how 
small  or  vexing  it  may  be,  that  will 
lift  it  out  of  the  mire.  Every  earthly 
fact,  said  Emerson,  has  its  celestial 
side,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  turn 
it  over  and  look  at  it.  If  the  fall  of 
an  apple  gave  hint  of  a law  of  plan- 
ets, may  not  the  petty  things  of  life 
have  in  them  something  that  is  not 
petty?  We  toss  many  a gem  into  the 
waste  basket  of  a busy  day.  Jesus 
saw  the  love  and  power  of  God  in  a 
lily,  in  the  fall  of  a sparrow,  not  less 
than  in  the  sweep  of  a storm.  The 
highest  life  need  not  take  up  time.  It 
is  simply  a way  of  living  the  daily  hfe 
and  doing  the  daily  task,  a quality 


in  the  way  we  discharge  our  common 
duty.  Some  men  can  preach  a whole 
gospel  through  a handshake,  a glance, 
a smile,  a lifting  word — men  to  have 
known  whom  is  a kind  of  religion. 
How  fond  Jesus  was  of  the  simple 
word  thapsei,  which  being  interpreted 
is  “Cheer  up,”  and  how  much  of 
hope  and  healing  he  put  into  it. 

And  finally,  in  my  library  there  are 
two  tiny  books  which  no  man  has 
money  enough  to  buy  if  no  other 
copies  were  to  be  had.  One  is  a selec- 
tion of  “Prayers  Ancient  and  Modern,” 
and  the  other  an  anthology  of  “Pray- 
ers From  Poets,” — more  than  twenty 
centuries  of  the  hopes,  dreams,  long- 
ings, and  out-reachings  of  the  soul  of 
man,  from  Sophocles  to  Stevenson. 
When  imps  play  hide  and  seek  on  my 
nerves  all  night,  and  the  dawn  finds 
me  weary;  when  the  cares  that  infest 
the  day,  my  own  and  those  of  others, 
weigh  me  down;  when  for  any  reason 
the  strings  of  my  soul  are  sagging  and 
out  of  tune — those  little  books,  next 
to  the  dear  old  Book,  restore  my  soul 
and  lead  me  beside  still  waters.  There 
are  those  kneeling  figures  down  the 
centuries,  and  over  me  falls  the  soft 
echo  of  their  sweet  voices  of  prayer. 
They  lift  me  on  their  wings  out  of  the 
mire  and  the  clay  and  put  a new  song 
of  praise  into  my  heart. 

“Be  not  afraid  to  pray! — to  pray  is 
right — 

Pray,  if  thou  can’st,  with  hope;  but 
ever  pray. 

Though  hope  be  weak,  or  sick  with 
long  delay! 

Pray  in  the  darkness  , if  there  be 
no  light! 

Far  is  the  time,  remote  from  human 
sight. 

When  war  and  discord  on  the  earth 
shall  cease; 

But  every  prayer  for  universal  peace 
Avails  that  blessed  time  to  expedite! 
Whate’er  is  good  to  wish,  ask  that  of 
Heaven, 

Though  it  be  what  thou  canst  not 
hope  to  see: 

Pray  to  be  perfect,  though  material 
leaven 

Forbid  the  spirit  so  on  earth  to  be: 
But  if  for  any  wish  thou  dar’st  not 
pray. 

Then  pray  to  God  to  cast  that  wish 
away.” 


SUNDAY  MORNING.  FEBRUARY  11.  1912— THE  SABBATH 


Prayer. 

Infinite  Father,  all  days  are  Thine, 
made  holy  by  Thy  unhasting  and  un- 
resting labor;  but  this  day  is  set  apart 
in  honor  of  Him  in  whom  men  beheld 
Thy  glory,  with  unveiled  faces,  full 
of  sweetness  and  light.  Because  He 
lived,  and  still  lives,  all  days  are  more 
holy,  all  skies  more  blue,  all  hopes 


more  steadfast,  and  all  men,  though 
they  know  it  not,  toil  with  more  ten- 
der hearts  and  hear  softer,  finer  tones 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  world. 

How  can  we  thank  Thee  for  such  a 
day,  set  in  the  midst  of  our  hurrying 
life,  hallowed  by  the  religion  of  ages, 
its  very  light  a token  of  “the  dignity 
of  spiritual  being.”  It  dawns  upon 


US  gently  out  of  the  far  past,  its  bright 
hours  attuned  to  long-echoing  melo- 
dies, its  quiet  loveliness  linking  us 
with  the  historic  faith  and  hope  and 
memory  of  our  race.  Blessed  day, 
holy  to  the  highest  life,  radiant  with 
the  song  and  prayer  of  Christian  his- 
tory, and  prophetic  of  its  dream. 

Today,  our  Father,  we  look  up  from 
the  flats  of  the  actual  to  the  heights 
of  the  ideal,  from  the  low  vales  of 
fear  to  the  uplands  of  joy,  from  the 
fleeting  shadows  to  the  abiding  re- 
alities, and  give  thanks.  Today,  we 
make  a truce  with  doubt  and  care,  an 
armistice  with  temptation,  a respite 
from  toil,  and  lift  our  hearts  to  the 
hills  whence  cometh  our  help.  For 
one  day  we  join  hands  with  saints  and 
seers,  recall  their  remembered  words 
of  wisdom  and  worship,  sing  their 
songs,  and  feel,  if  only  for  an  hour, 
the  glow  of  their  faith  and  the  ec- 
stasy of  their  vision. 

Grant  us,  O Lord,  of  Thy  good 
Spirit,  some  measure  of  their  inward 
strength  and  stillness;  that  we,  being 
purified  by  Thy  grace,  and  loving  to- 
ward one  another,  may  have  hearts 
prepared  for  Thy  fellowship;  which, 
if  we  have,  the  storms  of  life  can 
hurt  us  but  little,  and  its  cares  vex 
us  not  at  all.  Make  us  to  know  that 
we  are  Thy  temple;  God-inhabited,  if 
sometimes  devil-haunted;  the  sacred 
place  of  Thy  indwelling,  with  vessels 
of  Thy  making  among  our  poor  furni- 
ture; holding  within  these  wondering 
minds  something  of  the  transcendent, 
the  infinite. 

Cleanse  Thou  our  innermost  hearts, 
that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  may  save  us 
from  evil  ways,  and  the  spirit  of  joy 
lift  us  out  of  dolor;  that  in  Thy  light 
we  may  see  light,  and  in  Thy  paths 
walk  all  our  days.  In  malice,  may 
we  be  as  infants;  in  understanding,  as 
men;  in  service,  as  heroes;  in  love,  as 
followers  of  Him  to  whom  this  day  is 
holy  and  blessed  forever,  crowned 
with  light  and  melodious  with  song, 
in  whose  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 

Sermon. 

“I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s 
day.”  Rev.  1:10.  , 

This  is  a text  beloved  of  the  poets, 
who  see  in  its  ecstasy  something  akin 
to  that  ascent  of  soul  which  sets  a 
poem  in  the  sky.  Longfellow  recurs 
to  it  often,  as  though  he,  too,  heard 
behind  him  “a  great  voice,  as  of  a 
trumpet,”  and  wrote  as  moved  by  a 
Spirit  other  than  his  own.  Even 

Euripides,  who  lived  on  yonder  side 
of  Christ,  tells  us  that  the  poet  cleaves 
to  all  ecstacy,  but  beyond  all  else 
“To  ecstasy  of  prayer. 

Then  in  us  verily  dwells 
The  God  himself, 

And  speaks  the  things  to  be.” 

St.  John  was  a prisoner  on  “that 


isle  that  is  called  Patmos  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of 
Christ.”  How  unlike  Napoleon  on  St. 
Helena,  eating  out  his  heart  in  the 
agony  of  wounded  vanity  and  fallen 
greatness,  mingling  his  bitter  musings 
with  the  murmurs  of  the  waves.  Not 
so  the  man  of  God  and  the  follower 
of  Jesus.  Left  to  ourselves,  says  a 
wise  mystic,  we  sink  and  perish;  vis- 
ited, we  lift  up  our  heads  and  live. 
The  Sabbath  is  a day  of  Visitation, 
and  the  beloved  Disciple,  lonely  and 
old  and  far  from  home,  was  caught 
away  by  the  Spirit  and  heard  the 
angels  singing.  His  prison  became  a 
temple,  and  the  blue  Aegean,  running 
like  a violet  band  round  his  place  of 
exile,  became  as  the  sea  of  glass  about 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  He  was 
in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and 
the  gates  of  the  City  of  God  opened 
to  his  gaze. 

Surely  this  day  of  song  and  sermon 
may  be  a theme  of  a sermon,  though 
no  speech  is  half  so  eloquent  an. 
moving  as  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  day 
itself.  No  one  knows  how  old  the 
Sabbath  is.  No  matter  how  deep  we 
go  into  the  debris  of  time  — down 
through  the  sifted  dust  of  ages  to  the 
relics  of  buried  people,  we  dig  up  an 
altar  of  prayer,  a psalm  of  praise  or 
penitence,  and  the  record  of  a day 
holy  unto  God.  So  far  back  does  the 
Sabbath  go  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  the  root  meaning  of  the  word. 
As  best  we  can  divine,  it  seems  to 
mean  ‘‘a  day  of  appeasement,”  and 
tells  of  a far  time  when  man,  fearing 
the  fierce  anger  of  the  heavens,  sought 
to  placate  it  with  the  gift  of  a day. 
As  the  vision  of  God  became  more 
lovely  and  true,  the  day  of  prayer  be- 
came more  beautiful  and  benign,  un- 
til in  this  year  of  grace  its  sun  rises 
in  glory  and  sets  in  promise — a day 
of  beauty,  sanctity,  and  joy. 

One  thing  is  certain — the  Sabbath 
sun  rose  in  response  to  the  will  of 
God  and  the  deep  need  of  man,  and 
its  light  should  be  so  used  that  it  may 
best  serve  its  gracious  ends.  It  is  not 
a tribute  exacted,  but  a gift  bestowed, 
and  its  purpose  is  two-fold:  that  mar. 
and  beast  may  rest  from  their  labor 
and  repair  their  depleted  energies; 
and  that  man,  a child  of  eternity, 
may  cease  from  worldly  distractions 
and  lift  his  thoughts  aloft  lest  he  be 
overwhelmed.  Without  this  rest,  re- 
freshment and  reinforcement,  his  life 
would  soon  become  arid  and  sordid. 
When  Pythagoras  taught  his  beauti- 
ful doctrine  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
make  music  as  they  wheel  in  the 
firmament,  he  was  asked  why  we 
never  hear  “the  music  of  the  spheres.” 
He  replied  that  we  are  not  still  long 
enough  to  hear  it.  On  the  Sabbath 
the  din  and  hum  and  hurry  of  the 
world  are  hushed,  so  that  he  who  has 


ears  to  hear  may  listen  to  the  still, 
sweet  music  of  a life  higher  than  his 
own.  The  Sabbath,  rooted  in  the  old 
poetries  and  pieties  of  the  human 
heart,  is  thus  a privilege  and  a nec- 
essity of  the  best  life. 

It  is  also  an  ordinance  of  Memory, 
a historic  memorial  of  the  faith  and 
hope  of  our  race  . By  that  eternal 
mysticism  of  the  heart,  whereby  a 
place  or  a day  is  invested  with  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  set  apart,  this 
day  has  gathered  into  its  quiet  hours 
the  holiest  memories  and  associa- 
tions of  humanity.  This  it  is  that 
gives  sanctity  to  all  institutions.  This 
it  is  that  hallows  the  home  and  makes 
it  an  emblem  of  heaven.  This  is  the 
“great  voice  speaking  from  behind” 
the  Sabbath  day,  as  of  a trumpet — the 
sweet,  pensive,  joyous  echo  of  a long 
past,  breathing  its  song  and  prayer, 
its  sermon  and  chant,  through  this 
day.  Said  Emerson: 

“In  the  solitude  and  in  the  country, 
what  dignity  distinguishes  the  holy 
time!  The  old  Sabbath,  or  Seventh 
day,  white  with  the  religion  of  un- 
known thousands  of  years,  when  this 
hallowed  hour  dawns  out  of  the  deep 
— a clean  page,  which  the  wise  may 
inscribe  with  truth,  whilst  the  savage 
scrawls  it  with  fetishes — the  cathe- 
dral music  of  history  breathes 
through  it  a psalm  to  our  solitude. 
Two  inestimable  advantages  Chris- 
tianity has  given  us:  First  the  Sab- 

bath, the  jubilee  of  the  whole  world, 
whose  light  dawns  welcome  alike  into 
the  closet  of  the  philosopher,  into  the 
garret  of  toil,  and  into  prison  cells, 
and  everywhere  suggests,  even  to  the 
vile,  the  dignity  of  spiritual  being. 
And  secondly,  the  institution  of 
preaching — the  speech  of  man  to  men 
— essentially  the  most  flexible  of  all 
organs,  of  all  forms.” 

Those  who  have  read  that  noble 
masterpiece,  “The  Children  of  the 
Ghetto,”  by  Israel  Zangwell,  will  re- 
call that  scene  where  Esther,  after 
an  absence,  finds  herself  again  in 
the  dingy  little  synagogue  on  the  day 
of  atonement.  She  had  freed  herself,  as 
she  thought,  from  the  trammels  of 
the  past,  the  dead  past  which  she  felt 
was  holding  her  people  down  with  a 
skinny  hand.  She  rejoiced  in  her 
freedom.  The  service  of  the  day  had 
lost  its  meaning  and  become  an  empty 
sound  signifying  nothing.  Of  a sud- 
den a profound  silence  fell,  and  the 
tiny  Ghetto  synagogue  became  a whis- 
pering gallery  of  the  mighty  past.  A 
Vast  army  of  the  dead  seemed  to  re- 
turn and  testify,  as  Moses  and  Elias 
returned  on  the  mount  of  vision. 
Again  the  lonely  girl  felt  her  dead 
self  wake — her  dead  ancestors  that 
would  not  be  shaken  off  lived  and 
moved  in  her.  Her  eyes  grew  misty, 
and  she  was  caught  up  into  a great 


wave  of  passionate  faith,  and  from 
her  lips  burst  words  of  prayer  older 
than  London.  She  was  in  the  Spirit 
on  the  Sabbath  day. 

To  one  who  has  a sense  of  history, 
a vision  of  the  past  and  of  the  depths 
out  of  which  our  race  has  climbed, 
this  day  is  a holy  memorial.  Jesus 
came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill.  He 
laid  His  hand  on  ancient  institutions 
and  transfigured  them,  investing  them 
with  new  meaning  and  richer  grace — 
the  Sabbath  with  the  rest.  Hitherto, 
the  day  of  rest  had  been  “the  seventh 
of  the  week,  when  God  rested  from 
his  labor”;  henceforth,  it  was  to  be 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  honor 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  and  his 
i^ictory  over  death.  As  such  it  was 
observed  by  the  early  church,  as  may 
be  seen  from  “The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve,”  a primitive  manual  of  disci- 
pine — not  as  a funeral,  but  as  a festi- 
val; as  a day  of  song  and  gladness 
And  praise.  To  the  lonely  exile  on 
Patmos  it  recalled  his  Lord  on  whose 
bosom  he  rested  his  head  in  days 
agone,  and  in  whose  light  he  journey- 
ed toward  the  sunset,  carried  by  his 
disciples  on  a cot,  exhorting  all  with 
simple  words,  “Little  children,  love 
one  another.”  Thus  a new  note  was 
added  to  the  historic  memorial,  and 
that  note  has  gathered  all  others  up 
into  his  melody. 

Naturally  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  day  should  determine  its  observ- 
ance. The  early  Christians  appear  to 
have  had  a different  Sunday  from 
ours,  judging  from  the  letter  of  Pliny 
the  younger  to  Trajan  describing  the 
Christians  in  his  province  of  Pontus. 
They  met  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
before  it  was  light,  sang  a hymn  to 
Christ,  made  pledges  of  fidelity,  and 
then  dispersed  to  their  several  avo- 
cations. Not  until  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine in  the  fourth  century  was 
Sunday  observance  erected  into  a 
statute,  and  then  only  in  a partial 
way.  Down  through  the  ages  the  day 
retained  its  festal  spirit,  even  among 
the  reformers,  and  when  Knox  visited 
Calvin  he  found  him  playing  bowls  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  So  also  Luther, 
with  his  rich  and  warm  humanity, 
and  his  joyous  view  has  been  the  tra- 
dition in  Gel  many  ever  since.  Today 
devout  men  in  German,  Switzerland 
and  b ranee  attend  worship  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  give 
themselves  up  to  various  kinds  of 
recreations  and  games.  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  that  the 
Continental  Sabbath,  so  much  de- 
nounced among  us,  is  nearer  the 
spirit  of  the  day  than  our  own. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath but  the  old  Puritan  Sabbath  that 
we  have  been  keeping,  and  which  is 
now  slowly  vanishing.  The  Puritans 
were  not  followers  of  Christ.  They 


were  saints  of  the  Old  Testament, 
bound  by  rules  of  appalling  rigidity, 
to  whom  life  was  a shadow  and  joy  a 
sin.  Forgetting  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath, they  turned  a day  of  joy  into  a 
pious  vacuum.  Thus  a festival  of 
faith,  lender,  j jyous  and  eloquent,  be- 
came a horror  of  repression  and  arti- 
ficial sanctimoniousness.  Young  peo- 
ple could  take  a walk,  provided  they 
walked  in  the  cemetery,  and  to  read 
a story  was  a terrible  offense.  Many 
of  us  recall  those  long,  dull  Sundays, 
when  ihe  laughter  of  life  died  away, 
and  the  shadow  of  religion  fell  over 
the  home  like  a pall.  Dickens — that 
apostle  of  joy — made  protest  against 
this  horror  in  “Little  Dorrit,”  where 
Authur  Clennam  recalls,  like  an  evil 
dream  he  would  fain  forget — 

“The  sleepy  Sunday  of  his  boyhood 
when,  like  a military  deserter,  he  was 
marched  to  chapel,  morally  handcuf- 
fed to  another  boy;  and  when  he 
would  willingly  have  bartered  two 
meals  of  indigestible  sermon  for  an- 
other ounce  of  mutton  at  his  scanty 
dinner  in  the  flesh.  There  was  the 
interminable  Sunday  of  his  nonage, 
when  his  mother,  stern  of  face,  would 
sit  all  day  beh  ind  a Bible — bound, 
like  her  own  construction  of  it,  in  the 
hardest,  barest,  and  straightest 
boards,  with  a sprinkling  of  wrathful 
red  upon  the  edges  of  the  leaves — as 
if  it,  of  all  books,  were  a fortification 
against  sweetness  of  temper  and  na- 
tural affection.  Then  there  was  the 
resentful  Sunday  of  a little  later, 
when  he  sat  with  a sullen  sense  of  in- 
jury in  his  heart,  and  no  more  real 
knowledge  of  the  beneficent  history 
of  the  New  Testament  than  if  he  had 
been  bred  among  idolaters.” 

No  wonder  many  men  ignore  the 
churcn  today  because  their  parents 
forced  them  to  go  so  much,  and  in 
the  wrong  spirit.  They  feel  that  the 
church  would  still  filch  from  them  a 
day  of  rest  and  recreation,  and  they 
resent  it.  Happily  the  old  artificial 
conscience,  or  sentiment,  no  longer 
operates  as  it  did,  and  a sweeter, 
truer  Sabbath  is  dawning.  There  has 
been  a profound  and  significant 
change  here,  due  in  part  to  the  pres- 
sure upon  us  of  changed  conditions 
of  modern  life.  The  week  is  so  throng- 
ed with  duties,  so  tieavy  with  labor, 
that  men  demand  that  the  old  pro- 
hibitions shall  no  longer  interfere 
with  their  right  to  spend  their  week- 
ly day  of  rest  in  the  manner  which 
suits  them  best.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  always  those  who  have  no  respect 
or  sense  of  decency,  but  they  are  not 
many.  Most  men  respect  the  church; 
but  they  demand  that  the  church  re- 
spect them,  and  since  the  Sabbath  is 
the  only  day  many  of  them  have  to 
spend  with  their  families  and  friends. 


they  resent  the  kill-joy  attitude  of 
the  church  when  they  go  to  the  woods 
or  to  the  play-house. 

Another  factor  in  the  situation  is 
the  growing  feeling  that  religion  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  rites  as  in  a 
right  state  of  the  heart  toward  God 
and  man.  Ruskin  stated  this  feeling 
when  he  said  that  “there  is  a true 
church  wherever  one  hand  meets  an- 
other helpfully,  and  that  is  the  only 
holy  or  Mother  Church  which  ever 
was  or  ever  shall  be.”  This  feeling, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  is  pervasive 
in  our  day,  inside  the  church  as  well 
as  outside,  and  it  alters  the  attitude 
of  men  toward  ritual.  With  the  old 
compulsions  gone,  what  must  the 
church  do  to  maintain  its  influence  in 
the  world?  For  one  thing,  it  must 
think  less  of  itself,  its  prestige  and 
claims,  and  more  of  the  humanity  it 
would  help.  It  must  fall  back  on  the 
intrinsic  beauty  and  magnetic  power 
of  its  message  to  the  soul  of  man. 
Is  this,  after  all,  so  alarming  a pros- 
pect, so  desperate  a position?  We 
should  be  faithless  and  craven  to 
think  so.  It  is  no  worse  a position; 
It  is  a far  better  one,  indeed,  than 
that  of  the  early  church,  whose  gos- 
pel was  regarded  as  an  alien  and  out- 
lawed faith.  Yet  that  church,  des- 
pits its  disadvantages,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  them,  was  radiant  with 
beauty,  power,  and  the  lure  of  a 
unique  and  compelling  joy. 

Once  more  the  church  is  being  put 
on  its  mettle;  once  more  it  is  being 
asked  to  show  the  stuff  it  is  made 
of.  Is  it  afraid  of  the  challenge?  The 
way  out  of  the  tangle  lies  not  in 
proscriptive  measures,  but  in  an 
increased  attractiveness  of  the  church 
and  its  services.  Some  of  these  lat- 
ter, especially  in  the  evening,  should 
be  shortened.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
ninety  minutes;  often  sixty  would  be 
better,  if  they  were  rightly  used.  But 
'ength  or  shortness  here  is  not  the 
main  thing.  Binney  said  that  he  oft- 
en preached  an  hour  and  his  people 
thought  it  ten  minutes,  and  sometimes 
he  talked  ten  minutes  and  his  peo- 
ple thought  it  an  hour.  Tediousness 
is  not  an  affair  of  the  clock,  but  of 
the  man.  Spurgeon  often  preached 
at  length,  but  not  all  the  theatres  in 
London  could  keep  the  people  away. 
Such  men  are  few.  Genius  is  as  rare 
in  the  pulpit  as  it  is  elsewhere.  What, 
then,  in  defect  of  eloquence,  is  to  be 
the  attractiveness  of  the  church? 

What  is  the  attraction  of  the 
home?  There  is  no  essential  decay 
there,  despite  the  myriad  outside  in- 
ducements to  leave  it.  And  why?  Be- 
cause, there,  in  his  home,  poor  as  it 
may  be,  a man  finds  the  seat  of  his 
dearest  joy,  the  people  whom  he  loves 
best;  the  place  where  he  is  freest, 
and  most  himself;  where  he  is  best 


understood,  and  where,  in  his  weari- 
ness and  discouragement,  he  meets 
the  most  helpful  sympathy.  Just  so, 
when  the  church,  by  the  devotion  of 
its  pastorate,  the  breadth  and  sweet- 
ness of  its  sympathies,  reaches  the 
people  with  the  word  of  cheer  and 
ihe  grasp  of  help;  when  it  makes  its 
temple  a seat  of  fraternity  and  a 
home  of  the  soul,  it  will  have  no  need 
to  fear  the  Sabbath  question.  Then, 
and  only  then,  it  will  remain  a regen- 
erative. force  of  humanity,  the  cen- 
tre of  its  noblest  aspirations,  its  fin- 
est fellowships,  and  its  highest  hopes. 

For  example,  ever  so  often  the 
question  comes  up  in  our  city  as 
to  whether  the  play-houses  should  be 
closed  on  Sunday.  What  is  the  just, 
wise,  Christian  view  of  the  matter? 
To  close  the  play-houses  against 
those  who  work  all  week,  or  at  night, 
and  have  no  other  opportunity  to  at- 
tend a play,  or  to  see  to  it  that  no  play 
that  brings  a blush  to  the  face  of 
purity  is  seen  in  the  city  on  any  day? 
The  stage  can  prosper  without  the 
church,  but  the  church  ought  not  to 
dispense  with  the  stage.  The  church 
cannot  injure  the  drama,  and  it 
might  do  much  to  improve  it,  and  in- 
crease. in  so  doing,  its  own  utility 
and  beauty.  It  is  better,  said  Jeremy 
Taylor,  to  plough  upon  holy  days 
than  to  do  nothing  or  to  do  vicious- 
ly. To  those  who  go  to  the  play- 
house on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  enough  to 
repeat  the  words  of  Jesus,  unrecorded 
in  the  Gospels.  Observing  a man 
working  on  the  Sabbath,  He  said: 

“O  man,  if  thou  knowest  what  thou 
doest,  thou  art  blessed;  but  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed,  and  a 
transgressor  of  the  law.” 

Surely  this  is  wiser  and  more  win- 
ning than  to  lay  down  an  iron  rule 
and  brandish  a threat.  Jesus  sought 
to  free  the  Sabbath  from  petty,  rab- 


binical rules  and  make  it  a festival 
of  fellowship,  a day  of  joy  restrained 
only  by  the  dignities  and  sanctities 
of  life.  For  so  doing  He  was  re- 
garded as  a Sabbath-breaker,  and  His 
saying  that  the  Sabbath  is  made  for 
man  was  held  to  be  an  heretical  ut- 
terance. Let  us  follow  Him  and  make 
our  Sabbath  sweet,  gracious  and 
joyous — a day  of  Christ,  full  of  His 
gladness.  His  spirit  of  freedom, 
friendship  and  good-will;  our  relig- 
ion not  a Shadow,  but  a Real  Pres- 
ence; our  faith  not  a fetter,  but  a 
fellowship  with  all  things  good  and 
true  and  lovely.  What  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Sabbath  day?  It  is  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  Nor  could  the  deeper 
meaning  of  it  all  be  better  stated 
than  bv  Isaac  Penington: 

‘‘Christ  is  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  as 
He  is  also  its  Holy  Land;  believing 
in  Him  is  entering  into  this  rest. 
Here  is  the  Sabbath,  and  the  keeping 
of  it.  Keeping  to  the  Spirit,  we  can- 
not transgress  the  righteousness  of  it, 
though  we  may  learn  not  to  esteem 
one  day  above  another,  but  esteem 
every  day,  no  days  having  ever  had 
real  holiness  in  them  one  above  an- 
other. But  as  His  day  dawns,  those 
things  which  were  the  shadow  of  it 
fly  away.” 

One  cry  echoes  through  the  pray- 
ers of  all  ages.  It  is  a cry  for  Peace. 
The  human  heart  is  troubled  about 
many  things,  and  longs  for  a great 
God-given  rest.  He  who  finds  his 
true  Sabbath  in  the  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath finds  the  Peace  that  is  above  all 
price,  even  rest  unto  his  soul.  These 
are  they  who  ‘‘carry  music  in  their 
hearts  through  dusty  lane  and 
wrangling  mart.”  They  are  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  its 
strength  and  holy  stillness  hallow  all 
the  days. 


LECTURE— TUESDAY  EVENING.  FEBRUARY  13,  I912-OTHELLO 


Of  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  it 
is  agreed  that  Othello  is  the  most  per- 
fect in  point  of  technique,  as  it  is 
the  most  unusual  in  construction. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  play  the 
plot  is  in  a state  of  incubation.  Then 
it  suddenly  unfolds  and  moves  with  a 
terrible  swiftness  and  tension,  relaxed 
only  at  brief  intervals  to  permit  a 
slight  relief.  As  a result,  we  lay  it 
aside  or  witness  a performance  of  it 
with  mingled  emotions  of  consterna- 
tion, horror,  and  grief. 

One  has,  somehow,  the  feeling  that 
the  tragedy  is  confined  to  a close-shut 
room,  and  its  terror  is  almost  suffo- 
cating. To  some  readers  it  is  intol- 
erable. We  are  forced  to  look  upon 
evil  and  suffering  at  close  range  and 


in  their  intensest  form — suffering  in- 
nocent and  defenseless;  evil  cold 
cunning,  gleeful,  glittering.  Treated 
by  a realist,  this  theme  would  be  un- 
bearable and  terrifying.  Happily 
Shakespeare  never  fell  into  the  folly 
of  thinking  that  people  on  the  stage 
should  act  as  they  do  in  real  life.  He 
knew  that  ordinary  facts  may  oc- 
casion poetry,  but  only  when,  as  with 
him,  they  excite  in  the  poet  a high 
and  rare  strain  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. One  must  remember  this  in 
studying  Othello,  else  its  terror  and 
pity  will  be  heart-breaking. 

So  Booth  always  acted  it,  throwing 
over  the  scene  a white  light  of  poetic 
beauty,  pathos  and  awe.  Even  in  the 
three  terrible  moments — when  Othel- 


lo  strikes  Desdemona,  when  he  affects 
to  treat  her  as  an  inmate  of  a house 
of  ill-fame,  and  in  the  last  hour  of 
her  life — he  did  not  fail.  He  knew 
that  the  love  of  Othello  for  Desde- 
mona was  not  a sensual  love,  but  a 
love  born  of  his  awe  and  adoration  of 
her  heavenly  beauty,  and  that  his  sac- 
rifice of  her  beautiful  and  blameless 
life  was  not  an  act  of  ferocious  mur- 
der. When  the  night  of  horror  comes, 
and  in  the  calm  of  black  despair  that 
succeeds  to  frenzy  the  wretched  man 
kills  what  he  loves  beyond  his  hope 
of  heaven,  it  is  as  an  act  of  inexorable 
justice  that  he  strikes  the  blow.  Booth 
put  into  that  act  all  the  solemnity 
and  pathos  of  a religious  rite.  As  lago 
he  was  perfect,  impish  alike  in  his 
leopard-like  tread  and  in  his  cool, 
clear,  rapier-like  cunning,  touched 
with  sardonic  humor  as  with  the  very 
craft  of  hell.  Oddly  enough  his  lago 
was  better  than  his  Othello,  but  in 
either  part  he  lifted  the  scene  to  the 
level  of  poetical  tragedy,  and  in  so 
doing  he  was  true  to  the  soul  of  the 
poet. 

One  can  touch  only  a few  aspects 
of  the  play  in  a single  evening,  but  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  Othello  is  not 
a tragedy  of  jealousy  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Shakespeare  has  shown  us,  in 
Leontes,  what  that  passion  is  at  its 
filthy  worst.  Othello  is  jealous,  but 
his  suffering  is  not  only  different  from 
that  of  Leontes,  but  fathoms  deeper. 
It  means  the  wreck  of  his  faith  as 
well  as  his  love.  With  his  loss  of  faith 
in  Desdemona  everything  goes  to 
pieces — 

“If  she  be  false. 

Oh  then  Heaven  mocks  itself,” 
and  when  he  is  made  to  believe  her 
false  he  is  first  dazed  with  horror, 
then  crazed  with  anger  that  is  half 
grief.  He  is  as  one  dead.  All  that 
remains  of  life,  after  the  storm  of 
anger  has  swept  by,  is  a pity  too  deep 
for  tears — 

“O  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago!” 

Othello  is  a romantic  figure.  An 
air  of  mystery  clings  to  him  always, 
as  of  one  who  has  wandered  in  far 
places  and  among  strange  peoples, 
and  who,  amid  countless  perils,  has 
borne  a charmed  life.  His  casual 
phrases  are  gems  of  poetry.  He  steps 
forth  in  massive  dignity — dark  and 
grand;  stately,  grave  and  self-con- 
trolled— one  of  the  most  lovable  men 
in  fiction.  His  nature  is  all  of  a piece 
and  his  very  simplicity  and  nobility 
make  him  a victim  alike  of  the  heav- 
enly beauty  of  Desdemona  and  the 
hellish  cunning  of  lago.  He  is  “a 
slow  man,”  but  generous  and  frank, 
and  when  he  trusts,  his  trust  is  abso- 
lute. For  all  his  self-control,  he  has 
too  much  passion  to  be  anything  but 
blind  under  passionate  influence. 


whether  it  be  love  or  jealousy.  Ham- 
let would  have  seen  through  lago  at 
once  and  out-witted  him  at  every 
turn,  but  Othello  is  helpless  in  his 
hands.  No  one  denies  that  Othello 
acted  rashly.  But  we  must  recall 
that  he  had  not  known  Desdemona 
long,  and  he  was  unused  to  the  ways 
of  Venetian  women  — a fact  which 
lago  does  not  forget.  His  alien  blood 
added  to  his  bewilderment  regarding 
his  wife  in  a way  not  sufficiently  em- 
phasized. 

About  Desdemona  there  has  been 
much  debate.  Some  refuse  to  call 
her  “faultless,  divine  Desdemona,”  re- 
membering how  she  deceived  her 
father  and  left  him  to  die  of  a broken 
heart — he  whose  love  for  her  was 
akin  to  worship,  and  who  thought  her 
“A  maiden  never  bold. 
Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet  that  her 
motion 

Blushed  at  herself.” 

Some  passages  in  the  play  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  poet,  when  he  began 
to  write  it,  was  minded  to  make  the 
action  a judgment  on  Desdemona  for 
her  attitude  toward  her  father.  But 
he  remembered  that  she  was  hardly 
more  than  a child,  and  this  emergence 
of  an  individuality,  as  she  passed 
from  girlhood  to  womanhood,  was 
forgiven,  though  not  forgotten.  It 
was  a trait  which,  had  she  lived, 
might  have  issued  in  many  acts,  sweet 
and  good,  but  surprising  to  her  neigh- 
bors. But  the  full  ripening  of  her 
lovely  nature  was  not  to  be  seen  on 
earth. 

Lovely  she  is — a vision  of  sweet- 
ness, purity,  and  sorrow;  as  loving  as 
Viola,  as  innocent  as  Miranda,  yet 
doomed  to  suffer  more  deeply  than 
Cordelia.  Defamed  by  inference,  a 
gesture,  an  inflection,  a look,  she  is 
defenseless.  Her  very  purity  makes 
her  helpless  as  the  lowest  tricks 
of  fraud  and  foul  lying  are  used 
against  her.  Facts  are  made  to  fit 
falsehoods  and  she  is  caught  as  a 
bird  in  a net,  and  dies.  Had  Cordelia 
stood  in  her  place,  she  would  have 
asked  an  explanation  for  the  agita- 
tion of  Othello,  and  that  would  have 
broken  the  plot  to  pieces.  Those  who 
chide  Desdemona  for  not  doing  so  ask 
for  something  which  could  hardly 
have  been  united  with  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  her  nature.  Daring  for  the 
sake  of  love,  she  had  the  infinite  for- 
giveness of  a love  that  knew  not  how 
to  resent  or  resist;  a “love  which, 
when  harshly  repulsed,  blamed  only 
itself,  and  when  bruised,  only  gave 
forth  a more  exquisite  fragrance.” 
Her  innocence  makes  her  act  as  if  she 
were  guilty,  and  she  is  too  pure  to 
understand  the  crime  with  which  she 
is  charged.  Such  beauty  and  purity 
make  her  one  of  the  loveliest  figures 


ever  woven  in  a dream,  and  her  fate 
is  heart-breaking. 

All  the  characters  in  this  tragedy 
are  worthy  of  long  study,  especially 
Cassio  and  Emilia,  but  our  chief  con- 
cern tonight  is  with  lago.  What  shall 
we  say  of  him?  Are  we  to  regard  him 
as  an  ordinary  villain — a man  who 
has  been  slighted  and  seeks  revenge; 
a husband  who  thinks  he  has  been 
wronged  and  vows  to  make  his  enemy 
suffer  jealousy;  an  ambitious  man 
bent  on  the  ruin  of  his  rival?  Or 
shall  we  think  of  him  as  Shake- 
speare’s Satan  — a being  who  hates 
good  simply  because  it  is  good,  and 
loves  evil  for  itself?  Each  view  has 
its  advocates.  One  reduces  lago  to 
a commonplace  villain  endowed  with 
unusual  ability  and  cruelty,  and  the 
other  makes  him  superhuman,  or  at 
least  unhuman.  Whereas  we  may  be 
sure  that  Shakespeare,  who  is  never 
commonplace,  much  less  unhuman, 
did  not  intend  him  to  be  either. 

There  have  been  many  literary 
Devils,  and,  strangely  enough,  they 
are  most  fascinating.  There  is  the 
Lucifer  of  “The  Drama  of  Exile,”  a 
kind  of  Shelley  turned  demon,  bril- 
liant and  dazzling,  and  as  much  of  a 
devil  as  Elizabeth  Browning,  with  her 
sweetness  and  purity,  could  imagine. 
There  is  the  grand,  luxurious,  mel- 
ancholy Devil  of  Marlowe,  a sort  of 
gigantic  wicked  shadow  of  the  poet 
himself,  wild,  fiery  and  daring.  There 
is  the  stately  aristocratic  prince  of 
lost  spirits  whom  Milton  has  drawn, 
so  much  like  Lord  Byron,  and  so 
charming  withal  that  he  has  been 
called  the  hero  of  “Paradise  Lost. 
Men  admire  his  bold  independence, 
which  would  rather  rule  in  the  nether 
v/orld  than  obey  in  heaven.  Nor  do 
we  forget  the  subtle,  biting,  Voltair- 
ish  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe  s 
“Faust,”  half  a person,  half  a sym- 
bol, whose  deadly  coldness  is  onl^y 
surpassed  by  his  gaiety  in  deyilish- 
ness.  No;  it  cannot  be  said  that  lago 
is  of  that  tribe,  though  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  a man  could  attain  to 
such  clever,  diabolical  villainy. 

Like  most  sinister  men,  lago  t^ls 
us'  little  of  himself — except  lies.  He 
was  twenty-eight  years  old.  not  or 
gentle  breeding,  though  of  fine  nat- 
ural intellect  and  with  some  fame  for 
courage  in  war.  He  was  married  to 
a wife  of  like  kind,  who  appears  m 
the  drama  almost  in  the  relation  of  a 
servant  to  Desdemona.  They  were 
not  unhappy,  despite  his  sharp 
+ongue,  for  she  gave  him  a deal  of  her 
tongue  in  exchange;  and  he  was 
jealous  of  her.  His  manner  was  blunt, 
bluff,  and  at  times  disgustingly  vulgar, 
but  he  was  often  hearty,  and  could 
be  jovial  when  it  suited  him  to  be  so. 
He  had  a keen  tongue  and  prized  it, 
frankly  admitting  that  he  was  noth- 


ing if  not  critical.  “Honest”  is  the 
word  applied  to  him  some  fifteen 
times  in  the  play,  not  counting  the 
half-dozen  where  he  employs  it,  in 
derisioh,  of  himself.  He  is  the  trusted 
confidant  of  almost  everybody  in  the 
drama,  and  when  called  into  counsel 
he  is  sympathetic,  or  affects  to  be,  and 
is  eager  to  help.  When  Desdemona 
is  in  distress  she  sends  for  lago — 
which  is  a fact  to  be  noted  by  those 
who  talk  of  the  intuition  of  woman. 

Yet  his  own  wife,  who  must  have 
known  him  better  than  anyone  else, 
was  befooled  in  the  same  way  “My 
.husband!”  she  cried,  in  astonishment, 
when  Othello  told  her  that  lago  knew 
the  secret  of  his  agony.  So  thick  was 
the  veil  between  his  real  self  and  the 
self  he  showed  to  the  world  that  no 
one  seems  to  have  penetrated  it.  Only 
the  dull  eyes  of  Roderigo  had  the 
faintest  hint  of  what  lay  behind.  Such 
artistry  in  hypocrisy  requires  unusual 
power.  One  may  wear  a masquerade 
for  a while  successfully,  but  to  wear 
it  for  years  and  deceive  not  only  a 
soldier  like  Othello,  but  his  own  wife, 
was  surely  a rare  feat.  He  found  a 
certain  relief  from  the  discomfort  of 
hypocrisy  in  his  caustic,  cynical 
speeches  which,  being  interpreted  as 
humor,  only  deepened  confidence  in 
his  honesty.  Those  stinging  remarks 
actually  won  him  repute  as  a plain- 
dealer,  and  made  his  secret  more  se- 
cure. He  himself  actually  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  who  did  not 
mistake  his  sham  self  for  his  real 
nature — such  was  the  art  of  the  man. 

Skill  of  this  sort  bespeaks  rare  pow- 
ers both  of  intellect  and  of  will.  lago 
had  a keen,  versatile,  rapid  mind,  and 
within  certain  limits  his  insight  was 
almost  uncanny;  but  the  scope  of  his 
mind  was  narrow  and  he  lacked  im- 
agination. Much  has  been  said  of  his 
power  of  self-mastery,  though  that  is 
not  so  remarkable  when  we  recall 
that  he  was  a passionless  man.  No 
Stoic  sage  was  ever  more  lord  of  him- 
self, but  it  was  an  easy  victory,  and 
his  want  of  emotion  kept  his  mind 
clear  and  keen.  He  was  never  indo- 
lent, and  though  foul  and  obscene  of 
mind  he  was  not  sensual.  He  it  is 
who  preaches  the  self-sufficiency  of 
the  human  will:  ” ’Tis  in  ourselves 
that  we  are  thus  and  thus.”  Our 
mind  is  a garden,  he  said,  to  the 
which  our  will  is  gardener,  and  one 
may  plant  either  fiowers  or  weeds  as 
one  elects.  For  himself,  he  chose  to 
sow  poisonous  weeds  in  the  garden  of 
his  mind 

No  sceptic,  lago  had  a definite 
creed,  and  he  was  frank  enough  to 
state  clearly  what  many  another  man 
actually  believes  but  dares  not  admit. 
He  hjid  that  the  only  sensible  life  is 
for  a man  to  live  absolutely  for  him- 
sef,  without  any  sort  of  regard 


tor  any  ore  else.  Such  men,  he  says, 
“have  some  soul.”  Conscience,  or 
honor,  or  truth,  or  any  sort  of  regard 
for  others  he  holds  to  be  stupidity. 
An  atheist  regarding  goodness,  he  in- 
sists that  there  is  no  virtue  in  man  or 
woman  that  is  not  purchasable.  With 
him  love  is  lust  and  gold  is  god. 
“Put  money  in  thy  purse,”  he  says  to 
iloderigo,  and  with  such  baiting  the 
poor  dupe  is  caught.  With  Cassio  it 
is  not  so.  There  is  a soldier  “fit  to 
stand  oy  Caesar,”  true  to  the  core,- 
who  cannot  be  tempted  with  gold,  nor 
unmanned  by  dainty  pictures  of  beau- 
ty. lago  plies  him  with  friendly  words 
and  a social  glass,  and  accomplishes 
his  disgrace,  leaving  the  poor  soldier 
wondering  why  “men  should  put  an 
enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away 
their  brains.”  He  is  a connoisseur  of 
human  frailties,  and  when  one  bait 
will  not  work  he  tries  another,  sure 
that  he  has  only  to  suit  the  taste  to 
catch  the  fish. 

How  much  truth  is  there  in  the 
Ij  go  view  of  life‘s  Much,  alas!  very 
much.  Our  human  nature  has  this 
nether  side.  The  wise  old  Bible  is 
not  blind  to  that  dark  fact,  but  states 
it  with  terrible  lucidity.  One  would 
be  glad  to  think,  if  the  truth  were  not 
otherwise,  that  Tago  is  an  unhuman 
monster.  Let  us  hope  that  his  tribe 
is  noi  increasing,  but  there  are  more 
lagoes  than  we  imagine,  and  happy  is 
the  man  who  is  free  from  the  taint. 
When  Macchiavelli  wrote  his  famous 
book  “The  Prince,”  he  wrote  in  the 
spirit  of  lago,  and  the  result  was  a 
manual  of  political  villainy.  Yet  that 
book  is  true  to  the  seamy  side  of  hu- 
man nature  with  a literal  and  ter- 
rible truthfulness.  That  is  why  it 
lives  and  will  live  while  human  na- 
ture is  the  same.  lago  and  Macchia- 
velli are  true  as  far  as  they  go, 
though,  happily,  there  is  a whole 
hemisphere  of  human  life  which  they 
leave  out  of  account.  They  fail  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  the  whole  of 
life,  as  he  must  fail  who  does  not  see 
what  they  saw  with  their  cold,  glit- 
tering eyes. 

Why  should  such  a being  as  lago 
exist?  Shakespeare  does  not  tell  us. 
Nobody  can  tell  us.  Life  is  clear,  up 
to  a point,  but  beyond  that  point  it  is 
baffiing.  Shakespeare  only  tried  to 
look  at  it  clearly  and  as  a whole,  and 
so  looking  at  it  he  was  as  baffied  by 
what  he  saw,  as  we,  who  see  it  by 
his  aid.  He  saw  in  lago  an  image 
like  Mfe  itself,  a power  and  an  activ- 
ity, dark  and  inscrutable,  prompted 
by  something  secret  and  silent.  In 
default  of  an  answer  to  this  riddle, 
let  us  inquire  further  into  the  mo- 
tives of  lago.  Why  did  he  act  as  he 
did?  What  were  his  motives,  his  rea- 
sons, his  end  in  view?  As  a fact,  he 
has  many  motives,  too  many,  but  his 


real  motive,  though  plain  enough,  he 
does  not  state.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
fully  aware  of  it,  but  it  ruled  him  and 
gave  a logical  unity  to  his  life. 

Coleridge  speaks  of  lago  as  an  ex- 
ample of  “the  motive-hunting  of  a 
motiveless  malignity.”  Whether  there 
IS  such  a thing  as  a motiveless  mal- 
ignity is  open  to  debate.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a psychological  impossi- 
bility. At  any  rate,  lago  is  not  an  ex- 
ample of  it.  He  had  a sense  of  pow- 
er, of  superior  gifts,  which,  when 
thwarted  or  slighted,  yearned  for  sat- 
isfaction. He  knew  that  Othello,  Des- 
demona  and  Cassio  were  as  living 
puppets  in  his  hands,  and  that  at  the 
crook  of  his  finger  he  could  make 
them  writhe  in  agony,  if  he  wanted  to 
do  so.  Cassio 

“Hath  a daily  beauty  in  his  life 

That  makes  me  ugly,” 

and  he  determined  to  befoul  that 
beauty.  Any  kind  of  superiority  an- 
noyed nim.  He  is  all  the  while  seek- 
ing, not  for  motives,  but  for  excuses 
for  the  exercise  of  his  power.  He  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  in  the 
thick  of  a scheme.  Thus,  to  power 
v/as  added  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the 
joy  of  walking  the  razor-edge  of  dan- 
ger— the  spirit  of  hazard  and  of  gam- 
ble. 

Then,  too,  as  Swineburne  said,  he 
w'as  “an  artist  in  tragedy,”  and  like 
all  artists  he  loved  to  exercise  his  art. 
Some  men  paint  pictures.  Others 
write  poems.  But  here,  as  Hazlitt 
says,  is  a max.  who,  instead  of  em- 
ploying his  invention  on  imaginary 
characters,  gets  up  a plot  at  home, 
casts  the  parts  among  his  nearest 
friends,  and  rehearses  his  tragedy. 
Those  who  think  this  theory  fanciful, 
will  find,  if  they  study  the  play,  that 
it  is  true  and  will  bear  scrutiny.  Nor 
is  it  so  unusual,  psychologically,  as  it 
may  at  first  appear.  Granted  an  ab- 
normal deadness  of  human  feeling, 
this  fact,  however  horrible,  is  intel- 
ligible. Such  artists  find  an  ecstasy 
of  bliss  in  devising  and  executing 
their  designs.  So  it  was  with  lago, 
and  he  was  not  to  blame  if  things 
went  wrong  and  his  piece  was  ruined. 
Where  he  failed  was  not  as  an  art- 
st,  but  as  a stage  manager,  and  only 
a very  great  man  can  win  in  both 
roles. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  only  one  of  his 
Dlans  worked  out  exactly  as  he  had 
planned  it.  The  drunkenness  and  dis- 
grace of  Cassio  came  out  as  he  meant 
it  to  come  out;  but  his  other  schemes 
not  only  went  wrong,  but  drew  him 
into  deep  and  devious  ways  he  had 
not  foreseen.  He  became  so  involved 
that  his  own  safety  demanded  that 
he  go  on,  though  more  than  once  he 
was  willing  to  turn  back.  He  had  no 


ill-will  a^rainst  Desdemona,  and  the 
sight  of  her  distress  evokes  in  him 
the  only  sign  of  sorrow  or  regret  that 
he  betrays.  Towards  the  end  he  does 
not  stay  long  in  her  presence,  but  goes 
as  quickly  as  he  can  get  away.  Fear 
for  his  own  safety  sharpens  his  wits, 
tests  his  powers,  and  drives  him  on. 
He  had  not  planned  so  horrible  a 
tragedy.  One  person,  Emilia,  he  had 
failed  to  read  aright,  and  he  is  caught 
in  his  own  web.  Satan,  let  us  be 
glad,  always  makes  one  fatal  mis- 
take. lago  was  outdone  by  the  very 
goodness  which  he  scorned  as  stu- 
pid, and  met  his  fate.  He  goes  to 
gloat  over  the  ruin  of  Othello  and  is 
discovered,  arrested,  and  led  away  to 
be  tortured. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  if  it 
be  not  that  evil,  though  it  have  the 


cunning  of  genius,  is,  after  all,  stu- 
pid? It  IS  blind  with  a bat-like 
blindness,  and  falls  into  its  own  pit. 
Yet,  as  King  Henry  tells  us,  there  is 
some  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,  if 
we  but  distill  it  out.  Had  lago  ap- 
plied his  power,  his  daring,  his  in- 
ventior  to  high  causes,  he  would  have 
been  a useful  man.  The  worst  evil 
in  the  world  is  the  good  turned  awry. 
This  soul  of  good  gives  to  evil  what 
power  it  has.  When  one  good  qual- 
ity is  played  against  another  and 
made  to  do  evil,  we  are  dismayed. 
But  lago,  for  all  his  wit,  fails  at  last 
and  is  undone.  We  turn  away  feel- 
ing that  it  is  better  to  be  a Desde- 
mona.  or  a rash  Othello,  dead,  than 
an  lago  alive.  Such  gospel  doth  our 
poet  teach. 
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Prayer. 

AlmJghty  God,  Father  of  men  and 
nations,  who  in  former  times  led  our 
fathers  forth  into  a goodly  land,  and 
did  set  their  feet  in  a large  room, 
give  Thy  grace,  we  beseech  Thee,  to 
their  children,  that  we  may  approve 
ourselves  a people  mindful  of  Thy  law 
and  wise  to  do  Thy  will.  Grant  that 
we  may  not  only  keep  the  inheritance 
of  truth  won  by  the  past  holy  unto 
Thee,  but  that  it  may  grow  and  be 
glorified  in  our  hands.  In  time  of  our 
prosiperity,  temper  our  gladness  with 
gratitude,  and  in  the  day  of  our 
trouble,  suffer  not  our  faith  in  Thee  to 
fail. 

We  remember  before  Thee  the 
times  past  and  gone,  and  acknowledge 
Thy  divine  guidance  in  the  history  of 
our  republic.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
great  and  good  men  whom  Thou  didst 
raise  up  in  other  days  to  tell  truth  to 
men  and  lead  them  in  Thy  ways — 
flowers  of  humanity,  whose  seeds  have 
been  scattered  broadcast  along  the 
world,  making  the  solitary  place  to 
bloom  as  a rose.  Thine  they  were, 
and  Thou  gavest  them  to  Thy  people 
— brave  men  and  true,  seers  of  visions 
and  doers  of  deeds,  sowers  of  winged 
truths  who  endured  hardship,  van- 
quished evil,  toiled  mightily,  and  pass- 
ed through  sorrow  for  the  right. 

We  bless  Thee  for  the  memory  of 
him  in  whose  honor  we  are  met  this 
day  — for  his  legacy  of  inspiration, 
and  the  worth  of  his  life  to  the  world 
as  an  influence  making  for  justice  and 
gentleness  among  men.  We  thank 
Thee  for  his  lofty  and  pure  manhood, 
for  his  loyalty  to  the  right  as  Thou 
gavest  him  to  see  it,  for  his  clear  in- 
tellect and  his  kind  heart,  for  his  dig- 
nity, patience  and  mercy  in  a dark 


and  stormy  time.  For  Thy  Spirit  in 
his  life,  for  Thy  hallowing  presence 
in  his  heart,  for  Thy  awful  will 
wrought  out  by  his  strong  arm  amid 
blood  and  fire  and  tears,  we  humbly 
praise  Thee  and  give  thanks. 

Lord,  endue  us  afresh  with  a sense 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  state  and  its 
service  to  the  soul  in  its  highest  life. 
Bless  our  native  land  with  honorable 
industry,  sound  morals,  and  pure 
ideals.  Defend  our  liberties;  pre- 
serve our  unity.  O Thou  who  didst 
give  to  Greece  a harp  of  song,  to 
Judea  an  altar  of  faith,  and  to  Rome 
a sword  of  power,  and  didst  cast 
them  off  when  they  fell  into  evil 
lusts,  keep  our  nation  true  to  Thy  law. 
Save  us  from  violence,  discord,  and 
confusion,  from  pride  and  arrogance, 
and  from  every  evil  way.  Fashion 
into  one  noble  and  happy  people  the 
multitude  brought  hither  out  of  many 
kindred  and  tongues,  that  they  may 
dwell  together  in  freedom,  fraternity 
and  good-will,  working  out  Thy  pur- 
pose. 

Make  those  who  speak  or  act  for 
this  nation  organs  of  Thy  equity,  that 
through  their  wisdom  and  justice 
Thou  mayest  be  our  lawgiver  and 
our  judge.  Let  it  be  that,  as  with 
people  so  with  leaders,  all  may  know 
Thee,  that  truth  and  purity  may  be 
our  stability,  and  righteousness  our 
high  tower.  And  to  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  Lord  of  nations  and  King  of 
kings,  be  praise  forever.  Amen. 

Sermon. 

“My  sword  shall  be  dipped  in 

heaven.”  Isaiah  34:5. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Francis  it 
was  the  custom  of  his  followers,  when 
writing  to  one  another,  to  close  their 
letters  with  the  words,  “Yours  in  the 


holy  memory,”  So  ought  we  to  speak 
softly  when  we  recall  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln, whose  name  is  “a  mystic  cord  of 
memory”  uniting  a nation  once  divid- 
ed and  estranged  into  a great  and 
noble  republic. 


Often  it  is  said,  by  those  who  would 
flatter  the  crowd,  that  the  mass  of 
humanity,  of  their  own  foresight  and 
initiation,  set  out  on  enterprises  of 
progress.  But  that  is  not  true.  If 
history  makes  anything  plain  It  is 
that  such  movements  are  due,  not  to 
the  efforts  of  a nation  as  a whole,  but 
to  the  genius  of  a few  men  who,  from 
time  to  time,  rise  above  the  mass,  and 
focus  in  their  prophetic  souls  the 
light  of  things  to  come.  They  are 
seers,  prophets,  heretics  who  care  lit- 
tle and  think  less  of  their  own  fame 
than  of  the  truth  which  they  see  afar 
off,  and  while  they  are  indebted  to 
the  age  for  the  conditions  of  growth, 
they  are  not  made  by  it.  They  divine 
the  curve  of  destiny,  incarnating  the 
word  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Time,  and 
tell  what  they  see  and  feel. 


Of  such  was  Lincoln  — a simple, 
wise,  far-seeing  man  who  belongs  of 
right  with  the  prophets  of  righteous- 
ress  and  the  doers  of  the  will  of  God 
on  earth.  Lowly-born,  uncultured,  he 
towered  above  his  fellows,  and  the 
future  cast  over  him  its  light  and  its 
pall.  Once  again,  in  the  thin  worn 
frame  of  a country  lawyer,  the 
mighty,  tender,  heroic  spirit  of  this 
land  took  shape  and  spoke  to  the 
souls  of  men.  Never  in  our  history 
have  the  qualities  of  seer,  orator,  and 
leader  met  in  any  person  as  they  did 
in  that  strange,  sad,  gentle  man,  whose 
life  reads  like  a legend,  and  whose 
spirit  is  more  alive  today  than  when 
he  lived  among  us.  There  was  a mys- 
tery in  Lincoln.  Men  felt  it,  followed 
it,  loved  it,  though  not  understanding 
what  it  was  that  stirred  them  so 
deeply,  and  they  feel  it  to  this  day 
though  time  has  dimmed  much  else. 

It  is  of  that  mystery  that  we  are  to 
study  today,  and  methinks  the  secret 
of  it  lay  in  the  soul  of  the  mystic  that 
was  in  him,  giving  light  to  his  intel- 
lect, wings  to  his  words,  and  a name- 
less grace  to  his  homely  face  and 
awkward  frame.  After  much  study  of 
him  It  seems  to  me  that  the  thread  on 
which  his  days  were  strung  was 

something  almost  too  flne  for  words 

a vein  of  mysticism  the  slow  emer- 
gence of  which  gave  unity,  spiritually, 
and  beauty  to  his  life.  He  was  born 
a little  way  over  on  the  shadowy  side 
of  life,  where  the  veil  between  the 
seen  and  the  unseen  is  thin,  and 
where  a window  opens  out  into  the 
darkness.  He  felt,  always,  a sense  of 
something  weird  around  him  in  the 
unseen  forces,  something  unaccount- 
able and  dim  about  which  he  could 


not  reason.  In  other  ages,  a man  so 
endowed  and  so  moved  might  have 
been  the  founder  and  leader  of  a 
movement  of  religious  faith. 

Not  unnaturally  this  tendency  took 
a form  akin  to  superstition  in  his 
early  years.  It  is  apt  to  do  so  before 
a man  knows  what  it  is.  Dreams, 
omens  and  premonitions  were  fre- 
quent with  Lincoln,  and  while  he 
himself  set  little  store  by  them  they 
influenced  him  deeply  none  the  less. 
We  might  cast  them  aside,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  had  not  so  many  of  his 
dreams  come  true,  and  so  much  of 
his  mysticism  turned  olit  to  be  the 
shadow  of  fact.  His  fine  logic  and 
his  rich  humor  saved  him  from  ec- 
centric acts  and  states  of  mind,  but 
as  life  and  sorrow  refined  him  this 
seer-like  fineness  of  soul  more  and 
more  ruled  him,  softening  all  that 
was  hard  and  giving  to  his  spirit  a 
haunting  charm.  This  it  was  that 
made  his  friendship  like  a religious 
experience  to  the  young  men  who 
knew  and  loved  him  in  those  early 
days.  Today,  when  they  speak  of 
him,  a light  comes  into  their  eyes,  and 
we  realize  what  a profound  reverence 
really  is. 

As  early  as  1843  Lincoln  felt  that 
some  dark,  tragic  end  awaited  him. 
More  than  once  he  said  to  his  partner, 
“Billy,  I feel  as  if  I shall  meet  with 
some  terrible  end,”  and  he  spoke  as 
one  awe-struck  and  haunted  by  pow- 
ers he  could  neither  divine  nor  resist. 
He  did  not  know  what  would  strike 
him,  nor  when,  nor  where,  nor  how, 
but  he  felt  that  he  was  marked  for 
woe.  With  this  dread  came  a feeling 
that,  somehow,  he,  an  obscure  lawyer, 
was  to  have  a part  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  overshadowing  evil  of  slavery. 
To  that  end  he  began  to  train  his 
mind,  his  use  of  words,  his  art  of  elo- 
quence, the  better  to  be  ready  when 
the  call  came  for  him  to  speak  or 
act.  He  studied  the  slavery  issue  in 
all  its  aspects,  from  end  to  end  and 
all  through,  seeking  how  to  do  a 
righteous  act  lawfully  and  righteous- 
ly. He  read  the  writings  of  tne  fath- 
ers of  the  republic  until  their  words 
seemed  to  rise  up  and  march,  like 
soldiers  at  the  call  of  the  bugle.  He 
saw  the  problem  steadily  and  saw  it 
whole,  and  when  the  hour  came  the 
man  was  ready  to  meet  it  with  a 
clear  head  and  a heart  of  fire. 

Now  the  work  of  Lincoln  was 
threefold,  and  he  seemed  specially 
fitted  for  each  phase  of  it.  He  had, 
in  the  first  place,  to  see  through  the 
slavery  tangle  and  find  a way  out. 
Here  it  was  that  his  gift  of  seerlike 
vision  came  to  his  aid,  and  made  an 
unknown  lawyer  a statesman  of  rarest 
insight  into  national  affairs.  Looking 
back,  all  seems  clear  enough  to  us. 


but  nothing  was  clear  then,  save  that 
a crisis  impended.  Of  course,  then, 
as  now,  there  were  fiery  radicals  who 
were  sure  that  they  saw  the  path  to 
the  right.  They  saw  the  evil,  but  they 
did  not  see  how  to  deal  with  it  with- 
out doing  more  evil  than  good.  Not 
so  Lincoln,  who  saw  the  whole  scene, 
on  all  sides,  in  the  large  and  in  detail, 
with  a calm  and  level  gaze.  He  saw 
it  was  an  evil  of  long  standing,  dis- 
infected by  custom,  entrenched  in  the 
law,  and  that  radical  policy  meant 
ruin.  His  dilemma  has  been  stated 
thus: 

“Oath- bound  to  a narrow  constitu- 
tion; conscience-bound  to  a broad 
humanity.  Pledged  to  slavery;  plight- 
ed to  liberty.  Sworn  to  defend  and 
preserve  a constitution  and  an  institu- 
tion to  one  of  which  he  was 
resolved  to  do  violence,  to  the 
other — destruction.  Meekly  holding 
out  hands  for  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional fetters  which,  in  the  holy  of 
holies  of  his  soul,  he  had  covenanted 
with  his  Maker  to  rend  and  destroy. 
Pleading  gentleness;  planning  war. 
Avowing  boundless  love  for  the  south, 
his  ancestral  mother,  yet  soon  to  in- 
flict a blow  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  time — a Quaker  destined  to  make 
the  career  of  Attila  seem  like  a dream 
of  sugar-coated  sonnets  and  moon- 
light madrigals.  Brave,  but — with  a 
touch  of  superstition  that  sometimes 
made  him  tremble.  Desiring  long  life 
and  a tranquil  exit  from  the  world, 
yet  with  the  prescience  given  to  rapt 
souls,  foreseeing  vilification,  illimitable 
hatred,  and  a tragic  death.  And 
from  all  this  from  the  first  he  realized 
there  was  no  escape.” 

This,  nobly  said,  is  the  exact 
fact  as  to  the  perplexity  of 
Lincoln  and  his  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  it.  At  root,  he  was  a 
moral  prophet,  and  the  issue  before 
him  was  essentially  a moral  issue.  For 
all  his  radical  sympathies,  he  had  a 
conservative  intellect  which  made  him 
pick  his  way  slowly,  carefully,  “with 
malice  toward  none  and  charity  to- 
ward all,“  eager,  above  all  things,  to 
know  the  will  of  God  and  alert  for 
tokens  of  what  that  holy  will  should 
be.  He  knew  that  slavery  was  wrong, 
but  he  knew  he  had  no  right  to  do 
wrong  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  While 
he  would  not  compromise  the  right, 
he  was  willing  to  wait  until  the  right 
was  ready,  doubting  until  he  knew  the 
time  had  come  and  then  acting  as  if 
he  had  never  doubted  at  all.  In  this 
spirit  he  worked  out  his  problem  and 
found  the  truth  which  time  has  tried 
and  sealed. 

In  the  second  place,  he  not  only 
had  to  see  a way  out,  but  he  had  to 
convince  the  people  that  it  was  the 
right  and  practical  way.  This  re- 
quired that  he  be  a master  of  the 


high  art  of  lucid  and  persuasive 
speech.  No  one  now  denies  that  Lin- 
coln was  a great  orator,  but  his  elo- 
quence was  as  unique  as  it  was  com- 
pelling. No  one  need  be  told  that  he 
spoke  with  the  ultimate  grace  of  sim- 
plicity, with  a familiar  greatness  of 
thought,  and  an  austere  economy  of 
words.  He  made  abstract  truths  con- 
crete, domesticated  lofty  principles  in 
prosaic  minds,  and  tore  sophistries 
to  shreds.  But  he  did  more.  He 
charged  his  audiences  with  the  elec- 
tricity of  his  moral  passion,  and  made 
men  see  his  visions  and  dream  his 
dreams.  He  was  genetic,  constructive, 
daring.  He  had  a vitalizing  personal- 
ity dangerous  to  know  if  a man  did 
not  want  to  adopt  his  truths  and  keep 
pace  with  his  spiritual  processes.  He 
spoke  not  simply  as  an  orator,  but  as 
a seer  in  whose  tones,  sometimes 
sharp  and  often  melting,  men  heard 
their  own  souls  speak  in  accents  of 
entreatry  or  rebuke.  It  was  so  at  Ot- 
tawa when,  after  exposing  the  quib- 
bles of  Douglas,  he  stood  as  one  trans- 
figured, his  high  shrill  voice  becom- 
ing strangely  sweet  and  sad,  his  face 
aglow,  his  frame  swaying  with  pas- 
sion, he  cried: 

“When  he  invites  any  people,  will- 
ing to  have  slavery,  to  establish  it, 
he  is  blowing  out  the  moral  lights 
around  us.  When  he  says  he  cares 
not  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or 
down,  he  is  penetrating  the  human 
soul,  and  eradicating  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  love  of  liberty  in  this  Ameri- 
can people!” 

So,  too,  at  Gettysburg  when,  after 
the  studied  oration  of  Everett,  the 
president  read  a few  lines  from  a 
sheet  of  paper.  He  gathered  into  a 
few  short,  simple  sentences  the  faith, 
the  philosophy,  the  history,  the 
prophecy  and  dream  of  this  republic, 
his  homely  face  and  figure  embody- 
ing the  very  genius  of  our  nation. 
That  address  has  no  parallel  in  all 
history,  unless  it  be  the  funeral  ora- 
tion of  Pericles  on  the  dead  at  Mara- 
thon, in  which  he  summed  up  Athens 
at  its  brilliant  best,  before  it  became 
corrupt,  and  set  forth  a conception 
of  citizenship  democratic,  sane, 
strong-souled,  more  eager  for  duties 
than  for  rights.  And  as  the  words  of 
Pericles  have  lived  for  more  than 
twenty  centuries,  so  the  simple  words 
of  the  great  and  simple  Lincoln  will 
live  until  men  forget  history  and  lose 
the  love  of  liberty  and  truth.  There 
spoke  the  mystic,  the  seer,  the 
prophet,  whose  words  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  this 
day. 

In  the  third  place,  Lincoln  had  not 
only  to  show  men  that  his  way  was 
right,  but  he  had  actually  to  lead 
them  in  working  it  out.  Such  a task 
asked  for  a born  leader  and  master  of 


men,  tactful  and  wise,  skillful  and 
firm,  just  and  kind.  Here,  too,  he 
measured  up  to  the  hour.  Nothing 
shows  his  genius  as  a master  of  men 
more  clearly  than  the  success  with 
which  he  made  men  of  most  diverse 
temper  and  ability  tributary  to  his 
ends.  He  could  tell  a man  he  was 
a donkey,  or  ignore  him  altogether, 
and  do  it  with  such  art  that  the  man 
felt  honored,  while  with  men  of  in- 
fluence and  power  he  often  came  off 
victorious  by  what  seemed  to  be  a 
graceful  surrender.  As  in  oratory  his 
seer-like  soul  tipped  his  logic  with 
points  of  flame,  so,  in  affairs  of  war 
and  politics,  it  gave  him  an  insight 
into  men  and  things  at  times  almost 
uncanny.  It  was  not  easy  to  tell  him 
a lie.  He  knew  men,  and  they  felt  in 
him  a dignity  and  nobility  of  soul,  an 
exalted  honor,  and  withal  a charm 
not  to  be  defined. 

Seward  was  a strong  and  able  man, 
and  he  knew  it.  Sumner  was  auto- 
cratic and  sensitive.  Stanton  was 
proud,  petulant,  hasty,  but  a man  of 
great  ability,  fierce  in  the  intensity 
with  which  he  pursued  his  duties.  Yet 
for  four  years  Lincoln  ruled  these 
men,  often  when  they  thought  they 
were  ruling  him,  utilizing  their  rare 
powers  the  while  in  behalf  of  the 
common  good.  Surely  this  was  a rare 
feat  in  leadership.  Not  more  so, 
though,  than  his  mastery  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  politics,  as  witness  his 
handling  of  the  Vallandingham  affair. 
In  the  art  of  war,  too,  he  became  an 
adept,  often  making  trained  strate- 
gists marvel  at  his  insight,  until  Dana 
declared  him  the  greatest  general  of 
them  all.  Whether  in  oratory,  pol- 
itics or  war,  it  was  the  vision  of  the 
seer  that  made  him  great — the  same 
power  which  in  eloquence  throws  over 
the  awful  tides  of  human  circum- 
stance the  white  light  of  the  moral 
ideal,  and  which  in  religion  makes 
the  martyr  and  the  saint.  He  was  of 
that  company  of  fine  spirits  who  have 
ears  to  hear,  and  to  whom  the  unseen 
world  is  never  far  away. 

Towards  the  end  his  dreams  came 
to  have  a place  in  his  life  not  unlike 
that  of  the  mysterious  Daemon  in  the 
life  of  Socrates.  In  times  of  danger 
and  before  a great  battle,  he  was 
warned.  One  dream — that  of  a ship 
in  distress  at  sea — always  came  be- 
fore disaster,  and  when  the  ship  was 
seen  moving  calmly  to  the  haven  he 
knew  it  for  an  omen  of  good.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  saw  himself 
stretched  upon  his  bier,  and  heard 
the  sobs  of  the  mourners  as  they 
passed  by.  It  was  a strange  power, 
with  which  was  joined  in  him  the  hu- 
manistic temper  which  made  him  an 
heir  of  the  woes  of  humanity.  Noth- 
ing more  beautiful  than  the  sym- 
pathy of  Lincoln  has  ever  been  seen 


in  this  land.  The  pathos  of  life  cast 
a shadow  over  his  great,  sensitive, 
pitying  soul,  and  made  him  a brother 
to  the  lowly,  the  down-trodden,  the 
helpless.  His  life,  like  the  life  of  his 
Master,  was  founded  upon  love  and 
justice — the  justice  that  is  born  of 
love.  That  love  made  him  suffer,  as 
it  always  does,  and  it  was  therefore 
that  he  was  a-  man  of  sorrows.  He 
fulfilled  the  great  words  of  Shake- 
speare : 

“Conscience  is  born  of  Love.” 

The  spirit  of  Lincoln!  If  by  some 
art  we  could  send  it  into  all  the  dark 
corners  of  the  world,  what  a changed 
place  this  earth  would  be!  It  would 
make  men  unhappy — so  unhappy  that 
they  could  not  rest  while  little  chil- 
dren wear  their  lives  out  in  factories, 
or  die  in  the  dirt  of  the  city  slum; 
while  girls  fade  in  filthy  sweat-shops, 
or  fall  into  the  abyss  of  vice;  while 
men  toil  all  their  days,  never  out  of 
sight  of  the  yawning  pit  of  pauper- 
ism— turned  out  at  last,  when  bent 
and  spent,  all  broken  in  mind  and 
heart  to  totter  into  the  waste-basket 
of  humanity.  The  spirit  of  Lincoln! 
It  will  never  let  us  rest  until  every 
man,  woman  and  child  has  liberty 
and  fair  play — room  to  stretch  their 
arms  and  their  soul;  the  right  to  live 
and  the  right  to  work;  the  right  to  be 
happy  and  to  look  up  at  the  stars! 

What  a life  to  read,  and  what  a 
name  to  honor  and  remember!  What 
noble  integrity,  what  high  courage, 
what  delicate  justice  and  melting 
pity!  What  loyalty  to  the  ideal,  what 
common  sense  touched  by  poetry, 
what  heights  of  vision  and  valleys  of 
melancholy,  what  tear-freighted  hu- 
mor! It  is  a story  to  exalt  and  en- 
noble our  faith  and  purify  our 
dreams.  Let  us  here  “highly  resolve” 
to  follow  no  leader  who,  in  private 
life  and  public  duty,  does  not  practice 
a like  moderation,  justice,  firmness, 
and  gentleness  of  spirit.  By  as  much 
as  we  are  true  to  the  spirit  of  Lincoln 
and  grow  up  to  him,  by  so  much  do 
we  be<^ome  truly  great — worthy  of 
our  history  and  the  heroism  of  the 
days  agone. 

If  ever  again  an  evil  hour  strikes  in 
this  land,  may  a good  God  send  us 
another  simple,  noble,  seer-like  states- 
man, with  insight  to  see  the  right,  a 
golden  voice  to  speak  it,  and  a mighty 
>irm  to  do  it.  Such  a man  will  bring 
us  back  from  our  selfishness  and  folly 
to  the  faith  and  spirit  of  our  fathers 
— back  to  Lincoln,  with  his  simple, 
oid,  eternal  truths  of  honesty,  justice 
and  lo/e.  Once  more  his  words  will 
flash  like  fire,  and  his  spirit  will  stir 
the  souls  of  men,  as  of  old,  with  love 
of  liberty  and  home  and  native  land. 
Long  live  the  spirit  of  Lincoln — mys- 
tic, prophet,  and,  more  than  all,  a 
man  who  loved  his  fellow  man. 


